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THE SUL or 
EDUCATION 
iS THE 
EDUCATION 


OF THE SOUL” 


Because present-day educational 


methods do not provide for “teaching IN THIS ISSUE 


people how to live,” George O. Swann 
(above), pastor of Louisville's Edenside REYNOLDS’ WILL PROVIDES FOR MANY PRESBYTE- 
Christian Church threw a picket line RIAN INSTITUTIONS 


around a city high school recently in a 
campaign to attract attention to this GEORGIA AND OKLAHOMA SYNOD MEETINGS 
need. Students were excited by the I WAS WITH BILLY HASSELL 

placards, but walked through the picket By Thomas H. Grafton 

line when the school bell rang. Most 
of them said it would be all right but PORTRAIT OF A MOVIEGORR 
that it would mean carrying home more By Paul F. Heard 

books from school. (RNS Phote.) 


























Letters to the Editors 





Concern for Montreat Said to Be Widespread 





Time for Assembly to Act 
To the Editors 

l am deeply interested in the overtures 
Which have gone up from several synods 
to the General Assembly regarding Mon- 
treat I have been going to Montreat for 
a number ¢ 


f years, and the place is very 
near to my heart | love every inch of 
it, and I have been blessed beyond meas- 
ure by my experiences there 

It has hurt me more than I can say 
to hear the way people feel about Mon- 
treat. On every hand there is restlessness 
and there are doubts. People do not know 
who owns Montreat, and there are ques 
tions raised about it. Many are not satis- 
fied with the tight control over the pro- 
grams and they are outspoken. Others 
have the feeling that Montreat is too nar- 
row in its outlook and that it is con- 
trolled by a little group that is interested 
particularly’ in one theological slant. 

I have spent seven or eight weeks each 
summer at Montreat for a number of 
years and have not participated in these 
discussions | have simply listened to 
them with deep concern 

This letter makes no charges whatever. 
I simply believe that the time has come 
for the General Assmbly to step in and to 
answer these questions, to eliminate these 
doubts, and to take drect control of one 
of the great institutions of our church. 

ANSLEY ©, MOORE, 
Mobile, Ala. 


To the Iéditors 

The editorial in THE OUTLOOK of Sep- 
tember 2, “Whither Montreat,” has given 
me a great deal of concern. I had never 
before understood the complicated ar- 
rangements by which Montreat is gov- 
erned It is exceedingly important that 
the General Assembly and the various 
synods of our church should correct what- 
ever is amiss in the organization or con- 
duct of Montreat | know of no other 
denomination in the South which has such 
an attractive and well developed head- 
quarters for its summer conferences. It 
is a lovely spot, has great potential pos- 
sibilities, and we owe a great deal to 
Dr. hk. «. Anderson However, the idea 
of not paying the traveling expenses ol 
the members of the trustees or the board 
of directors is not cricket, and L hope that 
Whatever irregularities there are will be 
promptly corrected 

CHAS. EF. DIFHL. 

Memphis, Tenn 


To the Editors 

When the General Assembly appoints 
an ad interim committee to look into the 
situation in Montreat, as at least six 
synods have overtured, one thing the com- 
mittee must face is that Montreat is not 


democratically set up. The 16 synod rep- 
resentatives have only one thing they 
ure permitted to do: vote for a board of 
directors handed to them. No wonder 
they do not attend. I have been in an- 
nual meetings with no quorum present. 
When the chairman’s attention was called 
to it the question was ruled out of order 
and the business was Carried out as 
though it were a legal meeting. 

Anyone not in full accord with the to- 
talitarian organization is removed as trus- 
tee, if it is possible, 

A telephone system (7?) so bad one has 
to go to Black Mountain to receive or 
make long distance calls; roads so bad 
that in wet weather many cannot drive 
their cars to their cottages; ice trucks 
refuse to deliver ice to some cottages 
because of the condition of the roads. 

The reasonable request for the last ten 
vears to permit bus service to Black 
Mountiuin always refused. A few lights 
on side roads to help people over the 
mud holes refused year after year. With 
a huge cash surplus many people are re- 
sentful of such conditions. 

There is a growing feeling through the 
church that Montreat is becoming more 
and more a place that only the higher 
brackets can afford, and worse, that it is 
run for them. Few ministers with their 
families can afford a vacation at Mon- 
treat 

The relation of Montreat to the college 
there 1s causing deep concern to many. 

CHARLES H. PRATT. 
Louisville Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 


To the Editors: 


Needless to say, I am deeply con- 
cerned about the Montreat situation. It 
now appears evident that uhless the peo- 
ple of our church, as a whole, take much 
more interest in this problem than they 
have yet done and make that interest 
vocal, the church will lose Montreat, at 
least so far as any genuine usefulness 
is concernéd. 

I have felt for years that Montreat 
needed a complete overhauling. The pro- 
grams have been annually less inspired 
ind inspiring. The Buttrick fiasco of a 
few years ago caused many of us to won- 
der if the program committee actually 
wanted to make of Montreat a real in- 
fluence for Christianity, and subsequent 
events have caused me, for one, to cease 
even to wonder. The appalling maneuy- 
ers of this summer cannot, in my opinion, 
he squared with . . . the principles of 
Christianity 

B. FRANK HALL. 
Central Church, 
St Jwuis Mo. 








AGAIN AVAILABLE 


COMPLETELY 


acholarship unavail- 

able to earlier trans- 

lators. Write your bookstore, de- 
nominational supply house, or 
the publishers for prices and 
bindings. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


fresh retranslation 
into modern speech 
from earliest known 
texts. “The MOF- 
FAT Bible” con- 
tains all the findings 
of 20th Century 


BIBLE 
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Pat Patterson Specifies 


To the Editors: 

Since you printed my article in August, 
many people have replied to me and to 
THE OUTLOOK, with helpful suggestions 
and remarks. Youth especially needed to 
hear Dr. MacLean’s’ counter-challenge, 
which asks for consecrated courage (Sept. 
24). 

The ills which 1 deplored remain, and 
shall remain until the men of Dr. Mac- 
Lean’s generation speak, and face with us 
the obligations of this hour. 

Mr. Foushee asks us (Sept. 30) to be 
specific, and I am ready to do just that, 
with this caution: |] should like it under- 
stood that it is the spirit of dogmatism 
und a narrow conception of the Christian 
message which constitute my “fence,” 
rather than any particular’ beliefs or 
policies. However, there are certain con- 
ditions which must be faced and dealt 
with so that the church can hold its head 
proudly in the world community. 


1. A man finds it difficult to hold a 
Southern Presbyterian pulpit and: 

(a) teach the Bible in the light of mod- 
ern scholarship. 

(b) make any straightforward attempt 
to apply Christian principles to capital- 
labor relations or race tensions. 

(c) speak from his conscience, if he is 
a pacifist, 

(d) mention scientific discoveries and 
theories (e. g., evolution) which have an 
aecepted place in modern thought and 
should not be ignored, lest the church 
lose its right to interpret contemporary 
thought in the light of spiritual truth! 

2. Few contributions are being made to- 
day by Southern Presbyterians to the ecu- 
menical movement or to the stream of 
religious literature. Can our church be 
so self-centered, so backward looking? 
And must it continue to be? 

3. The platform of our assembly grounds 
at Montreat is closed to many of the most 
outstanding Christian leaders of our day. 

I shall be much more specific about two 
areas in which the church could act now. 

First, the basis on which men and wo- 
men and women ate acepted for leader- 
ship in the church should be re-thought. 
Any man who is sincere in his dedication 
to God and who has made diligent prepa- 
ration for service has a right to be ex- 
“mined in presbytery on his positive, dy- 
namic, experientially-tested Christian con- 
victions, rather than on his lip-service to 
certain secondary dogmas of the church. 
It this is true, action should be taken by 
the living church court to determine 
standards which will protect men from 
rejection by presbytery on these grounds 
which do not affect his capacity for val- 
uable service. 

Second, the church must provide ad- 
quate separate housing for its Negro 
membership in Montreat before another 
conference season rolls around. (I know 
at least one minister who has determined 
not to appeal to his congregation for 
any support whatever for Montreat until 
this is done.) And the church must make 
available to its Negro membership re- 
sources for adequate professional Chris- 
tian training, either in our existing semi- 
naries and Training School or by co- 
operative arrangement with some other 
chureh body. 


We love this church and believe in it; 
and if we are restless and critical, you 
can count on us to be humble and active, 


too 


MARJORIE PATTERSON. 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., 
yterian of the South. Inc., Room 208, 13 North Fifth 
r. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Lynching of Negroes 
Vigorously Protested 
By Synod of Georgia 


Deplores Failure to Bring to 
Trial Any of Those Involved 


Expressing its ‘‘shame and horror at 
the murder by mob violence last July of 
four Negroes’’ in the state, the Synod 
of Georgia, meeting recently at Albany, 
declared by unanimous vote its ‘“un- 
alterable opposition to such acts of mob 
violence as a violation of the laws of 
our state, a breaking of God’s Sixth 
Commandment and a mockery of 
the spirit of Christ.’’ This resolution, 
offered by President J. McDowell 
Richards of Columbia Seminary, de- 
plored the fact that ‘‘up to the present 
time none of the perpetrators of this 
deed has been brought to trial,’’ and 
said, ‘‘With penitence we would recog- 
nize our own share of responsibility for 
the condition of society which has made 
such acts possible in the past, and dedi- 
cate ourselves to combat the spirit of 
hatred out of which such deeds arise.”’ 

Copies of the resolution were ordered 
sent to Governor Arnall and Governor- 
nominee Talmage. 


Montreat Overture 


Synod asked for ‘‘the clarification, 
once and for all, of the question of the 
ownership of Montreat,’’ and recom- 
mended a simplified governing plan of 
administration of Montreat. 

Protests were sent to Georgia’s sena- 
tors and representatives opposing the 
bill to grant federal aid to parochial 
schools and a petition to the President 
was adopted urging admission to this 
country of a fixed number of displaced 
persons of Europe. 

Jack B. McMichael, regional director 
of religious education for the synod and 
J. Walter Dickson, minister to students 
at the University of Georgia were wel- 
comed into the synod. With suitable 
tributes and gifts, the resignation of A. 
L. Patterson as stated clerk was ac- 
cepted. Dr. Patterson (of Savannah) is 
the oldest minister in point of service in 
the synod. W. C. Sistar, of Atlanta, is 
the new stated clerk. 

The host-church made the rather un- 
usual arrangement of housing most of 
the members of synod in hotels and pro- 
viding meals in the hotels and in public 
eating places with the exception of a 
barbecue one night which was prepared 





NEWS BRIEFS 


By Religious News Service 





INDIANAPOLIS—A committee of 
northern Indiana lay members of the 
Church of the Brethren will call on all 
congressional candidates of both politi- 
cal parties in Indiana to define their 
stand on United States foreign nolicy. 
MONTREAL—“‘Bogus degrees’’ are out 
so far as the United Church of Canada 
is concerned. Its general council has 
voted that degrees must be certified by 
the presbyteries. ‘"We don’t want men 
in the ministry getting degrees by read- 
ing a couple of books, writing a thesis 
and paying $2 to somebody outside our 
jurisdiction,’’ said General Secretary 
Gordon Sisco. GENEVA (By Wireless) 
—Forty-eight students from eighteeri 
nations, including Germany, have en- 
rolled for the first term of the Ecumeni- 
cal Institute which opened here Octo- 
ber 5. This laymen’s training center 
was established. at Celigny, near Ge- 
neva, last summer with part of a $1 
million gift from John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. CHICAGO—Plans for the spending 
of $2 million on religious student cen- 
ters on the campuses of American non- 
sectarian colleges were presented to the 
National Lutheran Council here recent- 
ly. More than 80,000 Lutheran young 
people now attend non-Lutheran schools. 
“If the chureh is to count on these 
young men and women as future leaders 
it must keep contact with them while 
they are in school,” it was declared. 
Methodist Committee to Cooperate 
With Organized Labor in South 

New York (RNS).—An_ advisory 
committee for cooperation with organ- 
ized labor in the South has been set 
up by the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, it was announced here. 

Committee members include lay and 
clergy representatives from Alabama, 
Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and North Caro- 
lina. 








by members of the Shrine. A new 
journalistic venture, the Georgia Pres- 
byterian News, a monthly magazine 
of information and promotion of the 
church’s work in Georgia, was approved. 
Begun iast spring, this publication is 
edited by W. C. Sistar. 

A. G. Harris, First church, Macon, 
was moderator. 

JOHN S. McMULLEN. 
Milledgeville. 


Reynolds Bequests 
Aid Synod of N. C., 


Colleges, Seminary 
Many Institutions To Benefit by 


Provisions of Winston-Salem Will 


Still more Southern Presbyterian 
educational institutions and one synod 
are in the news this week as benefici- 
aries of a large estate. By terms of the 
will of the late Mrs. William (Kate Bit- 
ting) Reynolds of Winston-Salem, N, C., 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 
is to receive $100,000; Davidson Col- 
lege, $100,000; Peace College, $100,- 
000; and the Synod of North Carolina, 
$400,000 in trust for the benefit of aged 
ministers. 

The synod's orphanage at Barium 
Springs was left $100,000; Flora Mac- 
donald College, $50,000 Crossnore 
School, $10,000; Lees-McRae College, 
$10,000; Plumtree School, $10,000; 
Banner Elk Orphanage, $10,000; Glade 
Valley School, $10,000. All these are 
Presbyterian institutions. 

Winston-Salem’s First Presbyterian 
Church, of which Mrs. Reynolds was a 
member, was left rental properties, 
valued by real estate men at $300,000, 
situated within two blocks of the pres- 
ent building. : 

In addition to these bequests, bene- 
fits of most of which, it is thought, are 
in trust, Mrs. Reynolds provided $25,- 
000 for Salem College; $50,000 for the 
Jackson Training School, Concord 
(state reformatory for boys); $25,000 
for the Nancy Cox Reynolds Memorial; 
and $100,000 for the Winston-Salem 
Memorial Hospital. 


Of her $8,000,000 estate, Mrs. Rey- 
nolds left three-fourths of it to religious, 
charitable and educational institutions. 

Approximately $5,000,000 was left in 
perpetual trust, the income to be de- 
voted to the poor and needy of Winston- 
Salem and Forsyth County and charity 
patients in North Carolina hospitals. 


In commenting on the bequest to 
Union Seminary,President Lacy declared 
that he had received no information 
about its terms, although Mrs. Reynolds 
had told him several years ago that she 
planned to leave some money to the*in- 
stitution. No statement could ‘be made 
as to the possible use of the money, he 
said, until the provisions of the will are 
made known, though there is the possi- 
bility of specification of a chair to be 








4 


established at the seminary. In 1930 
Mrs. Robert Critz, a sister of Mrs. Rey- 
holds, endowed the of Christian 
education in memory of her husband. 
This chair is held by Professor W. Talia- 
ferro Thompson. 


chair 


Proxy Vote by Board 
Of Orphanage Ruled 
Out by Okla. Synod 


Superintendent of Indian 


Home to Be Named Soon 


With Goodland Indian Orphanage 
matters in the forefront of its attention, 
the Synod of Oklahoma in its 
meeting at Hugo, 


recent 
voted to disapprove 
actions of the orphanage board which 
had been taken May 16 (THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, June 24). 
Synod declared that the 
erred in permitting a vote by proxy, this 
being contrary to all the 
church, and directed that a superinten- 
dent 


last 
trustees had 
precedent in 


be elected within thirty days. It 
was also directed that the board amend 
its amended articles of incorporation 
and by such revision give to its.executive 
only the 
itself might from 


time to time. 


committee such powers as 


board delegate to it 

In accordance with the report of the 
stewardship committee, presented by 
Ray B. Madill, benevolence 
percentages were revised upward so as 
to give Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
20 per cent the Goodland Indian 
Orphanage 18 per cent of synod’s con- 
tributions. 


Spivey of 


and 


A special $5,000-campaign 


gelism, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


to meet pressing needs at OPC was au- 
thorized. Miss Amy Robinson, presi- 
dent of OPC, reported that the college 
is filled to capacity with 82 girls. The 
new Bible teacher is Miss Mary Schaller, 
former teacher of Bible in the public 
schools in Virginia. 


Ad Interim Committee Asked 


By unanimous vote the synod over- 
tured the General Assembly ‘‘to appoint 
an ad interim committee to investigate 
the government and management of 
Montreat.’’ Another unanimous action 
addressed telegrams to Oklahoma sena- 
tors and to the Senate Committee con- 
sidering Bill 2499 providing federal aid 
for parochial schools. This measure was 
protested on the grounds of its violation 
of the principle of the separation of 
church and state, opening ‘‘the way for 
further interference by the Roman 
Church in our affairs of government.” 
It was declared that ‘‘no Protestant de- 
nomination asks or expects govern- 
mental aid if it desires to educate its 
children in any of its peculiar religious 
tenets, but provides for same out of its 
own resources,’”’ 

Durant Presbytery, meeting in Hugo 
just before the synod meeting, overtured 
the General Assembly to provide $150,- 
000 in the Assembly’s budget to be used 
by the Executive Committee of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief 
for the more adequate support of the de- 
nomination’s schools and colleges. 

Synod’s moderator was Reid V. Rob- 
inson, ruling elder in the Central 
Oklahoma City, who is also 
chairman of synod’s committee on evan- 
FRANK M. TAYLOR. 


church, 


Durant. 





The General Assembly at its 


lessons and the presentation 
going concern. 


The church paper helps the 


love and truth and 
Christian homes. 
The church 


righteousness! 


paper helps 


Cordially yours, 


J. @. Patton, Jr. 
S. B. Lapsley 
Wade H. Boggs 





Event of the Week in Many Homes 


meeting in 
October 13-20, 1946, as Church Paper Week in our church's calendar. 

This special week affords every minister and session an opportunity to 
make a definite effort to place a church paper in every home of our church. 

The church paper helps the church. 
church’s work together with the week-by-week treatment of the Sunday school 
of programs for men, 
ple enable the regular reader of such a paper to know that the church is a 


home. 
crime and war and sin has the entree to every home. 
fluence the church paper can be in the Christian home with its message of 
Its weekly visit is a real event in many 


the individual 
editorials, quiet meditations, poems of power, worthwhile sermons are all to 
be found in the pages of the church paper. 
of grace in the development of Christian character. 
Subscribe to a church paper and read it yourself. 
chance to do likewise during the week of October 13-20. 


ASSEMBLY’S COMMITTEE ON PLANNING, 


Henry W. DuBose H. 
P. H. Carmichael 
Janie W. McGaughey 


Montreat last May designated 


Vital articles on every phase of our 


women and young peo- 


The daily paper with its news of 


What a leavening in- 
Christian. Thought-provoking 
Such spiritual food is a means 


Give your people a 


Kerr Taylor 
D. T. Caldwell 
H. H. Thompson. 
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WILLIAM CROWE, JR. 

Pastor of the First Church, Wil- 
mington, N. C., who will be the radio 
preacher on the southwide Presbyterian 
Hour, Sunday morning, October 20, 8:30 
A. M., on “Talking Back to Life.” 





Says China Missionaries 
Must Work Under Natives 

Edinburgh (RNS, By Wireless).— 
Foreign missionaries in China must be 
prepared in the future to work under 
Chinese leaders in religious and other 
fields rather than to serve as ‘‘bosses,”’ 
according to Dr. John Stewart, who re- 
turned here from a visit to Manchuria 
and the Chinese port of Ichang on be- 
half of the foreign Missions Commit- 
tee of the Church of Scotland. 

“In the future,’’ Dr. Stewart told a 
press conference, “the Chinese will run 
things and foreigners will just have to 
fit into teams lead by Chinese. The 
church is not, as formerly, looked upon 
as a foreign organization, but as an 
essential part of Chinese life. The atti- 
tude of both the National government 
and the Communists toward missions is 
that henceforth foreigners must be in 
subordinate positions.”’ 


Conference on Church and Economic 
Order Planned for Pitisburgh 

New York (RNS).—A National Con- 
ference on the Church and the Economic 
Order will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Feb. 18-20, 1947, under the auspices 
of the Federal Council of Churches, it 
announced here at the first fall 
meeting of the Council’s executive com- 
mittee. 

Some 400 delegates appointed by de- 
nominational bodies and religious 
groups are expected to attend tiie con- 
ference. Most of the delegates will be 
laymen representing agricultural labor 
and management fields. 

Purpose of the conference, as out- 
lined to the council committee, will be 
to instill in church lay leadership a de- 
sire to study from a cooperative stand- 
point the relation of the church te 
the economic order and to provide basic 
information material on the economi¢ 
situation for churchgoers. 
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I Was With Billy Hassell 


By THOMAS H. GRAFTON* 


(Mr. W. T. Hassell, business man, leader in men’s work, 
and elder in First Church, Staunton, Va., died at his home 
on September 24.) 


T WAS SOME TIME on the morning of Friday, March 
8, that Mr. H. L. Bridges, my colleague at Mary Bald- 
win College, said to me, ‘‘Have you heard about Mr. 

Hassell? He has an incurable cancer of the lungs and 
will not live beyond six months, or a year at the most. 
He’s fifty-four.’’ To any one who had known Mr. Hassell, 
this could only have come ag a shock, for Billy Hassell 
was the sort of person who was here, there, and every- 
where, the very incarnation of bustle and zest, with in- 
terest in everything. 

Two nights later I went around to see him. I don’t 
believe I ever enjoyed him more. We talked about many 
things, especially about religion—the kind that is rational 
and useful and sane. Several members of his large class 
of men at First Church dropped in. I noticed that they 
came with somewhat solemn expressions on their faces 
which changed when they were drawn into the bright con- 
versation that centered around their teacher. It was late 
when I got up to go, and we stood by the front door— 
Hassell, his wife, and I—as I asked him to tell me what 
the doctor had said. His voice became a little tremulous 
when he got around to the part about the six months or a 
year or a year and a half. I said, in a voice as husky as his, 
that I knew his greatest interest was in communicating 
the message of Christ, and that what he said and did in 
these months would be observed more closely and have 
more effect than all he had done up till then. He said 
some days later that he went up to bed that night with a 
sonz in his heart. He was the kind of man who could 
find cheer in a thought like that. 


Diagnosis Is Revealed 


On the day of the diagnosis, he had written to his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Hobgood, ‘‘About three weeks ago I began to 
feel myself ‘dragging’ around and that I had a sense of 
‘fullness’ in the ‘midriff.’ To make a long story short, a 
thorough examination revealed that my left thoracic cav- 
ity was full of fluid. So, to the hospital for a day or 
so and to have it drained. They took two quarts out. 
Following this I was sent to Charlottesville to be X-rayed 
and we got the report this morning. It is that I have a 
cancer of the lung—the kind that is fatal.’ 

A paragraph later he wrote, “I wish you could have 
seen Mary (Mrs. Hassell) as she told me the news. She 
put it right across the ‘plate’ as I would have had her do. 
Then she had a good weep on my shoulder, after which 
we both wiped away the tears and went down to a lunch 
of good old country ham sandwiches. I know that all the 
members of my family will be just as good sports as she is.”’ 

And again, in the same letter, “This is not a thing to 
repine over. We have been nurtured and we have lived 
in a tradition of faith in God and in the survival of the 
soul. I have never realized, as I now do, what a blessed 
assurance that is. If, as we steadfastly believe, the passing 
from this life to the next is such a transition as that ex- 
perienced by the chick as he steps from the shell into the 
transcendent universe which has awaited his coming, then 
the note upon which we approach the end should cer- 
tainly not be disconsolate, but victorious.” 


The Work Goes On 


It was hard for him, as healthy as he was then in most 
respects, to take in what was to be the turn of events. 

*Professor of Sociology, Mary Baldwin college, and a 
minister in the Presbyterian Church, US. 


He continued with his business, his class at the church, the 
Sunday school institute, and his interest in synod’s men’s 
work. 

I remember calling him one night to suggest that we 
study the next Sunday school lesson together. We had a 
good time exchanging views on the fine points of the les- 
son. But later he decided to change the subject, since it 
was his tenth anniversary as teacher of the class, and he 
felt it would be his last word to them. The subject to 
which he switched was Immortality. 

On July 7, while attending church, it came to him that 
his right hand was undergoing paralysis. The doctor ex- 
plained to his wife that the cancer was finding a new hold 
in the brain. Yet he was at his office for several days 
after that. Later in the week, when I saw him at home 
on the back porch, he twisted around in a peculiar man- 
ner to greet me, and I asked what was the matter. He 
told me, and then remarked that the evening before, when 
he was parking his car under the house, he had known 
he would never drive again. “I said to the car,’”’ he smiled, 
““T won’t need you again,’ and I said at the same time 
to my body, ‘I won’t need you much longer, either.’ ”’ 

About this time his sister, Mrs. Hobgood, came to help 
Mrs. Hassell with caring for him. In the long weeks that ° 
followed he was full of gentle wit as well as sturdy of 
heart. Once he expressed appreciation that his nurse 
should have come from the same nest as himself. 


Waiting for the End 


By August it was a matter of waiting for an end which 
seemed not too far distant. Toward the end of the month 
he ceased to come downstairs, and the visits from friends 
were terminated. He no longer took nourishment, and 
for some days was in a coma. Then came a brief come- 
back. His speech, which had left him, returned. He 
asked -for food, put on his glasses again, talked with those 
around him. He clung to life. He was unafraid about 
going, but he did not quit this world as one who had 
soured on life. 

“T want to be brave to the end,” he said to me in one 
of our last conversations, ‘‘and I think I have been up to 
now.” 

Once, just before the end came, he raised his hand, and 
with a voice that had become thick and unsteady through 
his malady said, ‘‘Bless His Holy Name.”’ -For the moment 
the tenseness of his expression was relaxed, and some- 
thing like a light illuminated his features. He seemed, 
like Stephen, to see the heavens opened. When his wife 
asked him what he saw he replied in a tone of wonder, ‘I 
can’t tell you.’’ Then he said something about goodbye, 
and added that his wife would be next to Jesus Christ. 
And then he asked if that wasn’t as it should be. 

His last audible prayer was the Lord’s Prayer which he 
said all the way through, concluding, ‘‘Amen, amen, al- 
ways.”’ 

When I first heard of Mr. Hassell’s incurable illness I 
took him a poem entitled, ‘“‘When,’’ by Sarah Chauncey 
Woolsey. It expressed the Christian’s readiness to answer 
God’s final summons at any hour, whether today or at 
the end of a long span of years. One afternoon in mid- 
summer he asked me if I would read the poem at his 
funeral. I told him I would do so if I could, but I wasn’t 
sure that I could. Yet when the time came, for some rea- 
son it wasn’t hard-to do, for it was not a sad occasion. 
The choir had sung “Rejoice, ye pure in heart,’ as Mr. 
Hassell had requested. Dunbar Ogden, his pastor, and 
I had read the Scripture passages he had chosen as his 
last message. It did not seem sad, for what you felt was 
another triumph of the Christian spirit by the deathless 
grace of God. 
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Letters’From Many Friends 

There were letters from friends to be read, some of 
them belonging to years long past. A member of a class 
of boys in Raleigh, now a Sunday school teacher himself, 
wrote, ‘“‘Well do I remember the influence for good you 
had on us and the wonderful way you taught.” 

A local gentleman from Syria, who had lately joined 
his class at First- Church, expressed regrets at being un- 
able to attend the last services. He said he hadn't sent 
any flowers, but he did give a generous check to the Milk 
Fund for under-nourished persons—a fund Mr. Hassell had 
started and sponsored. 

A young business man wrote during the summer to 
credit Mr. Hassell ‘‘with bring me to speaking terms with 
God after ‘too long a vacation.’ ”’ 

From one of his oldest acquaintances: “‘In all my 8&6 
years I have not known a finer character, or a more de- 
voted Christian and friend.” 

The Staunton News Leader carried an editorial on ‘Billy 
Hassell.”” ‘After a lengthy and distressing illness,’’ it said, 
“Mr. William Taylor Hassell breathed his last late yes- 
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terday. He was a man of splendid spirit, and earned a 
wide circle of friends in church and community circles 
through his pleasant, cooperative manner. His own de- 
nomination realized the merit in this man and awarded 
him some of its highest nonors, locally and in presbytery 
and synod. He was called upon frequently to be a lay- 
man’s supply in churches which at the time were pas- 
torless. He substituted in the pulpit while ministers were 
on vacation. His energy and his enthusiasm in religious 
matters seemed boundless. For two years he was chair- 
man of the Salvation Army Advisory Board here. In Ro- 
tary he exemplified its ideal and its aspirations in a fine 
way. He campaigned for every worthy cause in this com- 
munity, giving freely of his time and his means. The 
memory of ‘Billy’ Hassell should live a long, long time in 
the hearts of the many he touched beneficially in one way 
or another.”’ 

I told Mr. Hassell that when it was all over I was going 
to put some of the memories and impressions into words 
so that his friends could know some of the ways in which, 
though sorely beset, he was brave and tender and true. 








Portrait of a Moviegoer 
By PAUL F. HEARD* 


HEN WE CRITICIZE FILMS, we are told that in- 

ferior films are what you want—you pay millions 

of dollars for them in quarters and nickels and 
dimes. And what happens when a good picture is pro- 
duced? Very often you simply do not go. 

You want escape. You do not want a film to have any- 
thing to do with life—-that life which frustrates and in- 
hibits you and of which you are unconsciously afraid. You 
do not want a film which makes you feel too deeply, or 
think very much at all You like typed characters, the 
obvious plot, the pat phrase. There are stock situations 
of which you may be counted on to laugh or cry, with 
infinite regularity. The hero who marries the boss’ daugh- 
ter, the poor girl who becomes rich—-yes, even the ‘crimi- 
nal who breaks jail—these, in truth, are your delights. 
Purring motor cars, vast houses, beautiful clothes, sexy 
women and virile males, the attentive butler and the easy 
drink—it is by the portrayal of these that the movies 
satisfy the alleged desires of your secret heart 

You pretend to be shocked, but you really love the brit- 
tle talk, the suggestive innuendo of gay dialogue, for these 
elements glamorize and make “right’’ the kind of life you 
want but cannot’ have. 

And how you love the happy ending! It must——it simply 
must—turn out all right, at least on film. For the days 
of your life are deadly, monotonous and dull, and neithe 
gregariousness nor solitude, industry nor leisure, morality 
nor vice, nor all your scofling or all your piety, can quite 
banish the deep despair which clutches at your heart. 

Your idols are money, sensation, and a brand new ear, 
whatever lip service you may give to other creeds. You 
have no faith You have no real God. 

This is you, the moviegoing audience. Or is it? 

If it is not, why have many good films, in terms of box 
office, been colossal flops? Films like “‘Abe Lincoln in 
[llinois’’? This was certainly a good picture. And where 
were you? If this is not the kind of audience you are, 
why have you disapprovingly gone to bad films, and let 
the good films fail? 

Do we really want better films? The only way to prove 
to producers that we mean business is to stay away from 
bad films and to support the good films at the box office 
in terms of dollars and cents. 


*Executive Secretary of the Protestant Film Commission, 
Inc. (Cooperating with the Protestait Motion Picture 
Council.) 


On With the U. S. Mail 


By HUBERT C. WELCH* 


CROSS THE MIGHTY Tar Heel state the trains run 
to and fro; 
Up hill and down, around the curves, across the flats 
they go. 
In coaches and in Pullmans the traveller takes his ease 
And gazes out the -window, or reads, or shoots the breeze. 
But forward in the postal car no heart is free from care, 
For noise and dust and cinders and cuss words fill the air. 
And there are mighty men and stout upon the Salis. and 
Knox., 
By years of labor hardened to their duty’s toils and shocks; 
The most that mind and strength can do is just their.daily 
chore, 
And when the run gets tighter. to do a little more. 
But the mail clerk’s nimble fingers must strike a hotter beat 
When the Baptists come to Ridgecrest, the Presbyterians 
to Montreat. 


At every idle moment, off they scamper to the store 

And squander all their cash on picture postcards by the 
score 

“With love to all the kinfolks; how I wish that you were 
here; 

The scenery is the grandest I have seen in many a year. 

The nights are cool and pleasant; the place is quite a treat.” 

So the Baptists write from Ridgecrest, the Presbyterian 
from Montreat. 


From the Blue Ridge Gap to Biltmore, going westward with 
the sun, 

Down the Swannaoa Valley the swaying coaches run. 

We're stuck clear into Asheville, no matter how we try, 

But let us all gird up our loins and raise our battle ery. 

What can delay the U. S. Mail? ‘‘Neither rain nor snow nor 
sleet,”’ 

Nor Baptists up at Ridgecrest, nor Presbyterians at Mon- 
treat. 


But every summer has an end, and clear sky follows rain, 

And all the posteard scribblers will some day take the train 

To head for home and school days, and to take up duties 
new, 

While the Blue Ridge slumbers peacefully another winter 
through. 

And the sleep of many a postal clerk will also be more sweet 

When the Baptists go from Ridgecrest, the Presbyterians 
from Montreat. 


*EDITORS’ NOTE -Mr. Welch is a railway clerk in the 
Salisbury and Knoxville R. P. O., Train 12. Dr. K. J. 
Foreman, to whom we are inlebted for sending this poem 
was at one time a railway postal clerk on the same run. 
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“As Eagerly Awaited 
As Persoral Mail” 


Last night as I was reading The Pres- 
byterian Survey a question out of the 
clear blue flashed into my mind. ‘‘What 
would our home, what would I, my hus- 
band, our children, our grandchildren 
have been like, were not church papers 
regular visitors in our home?’’ We have 
not attained to the full stature of 
Christian manhood and womanhood but 
1 shudder to think what we might be 
had not these welcome visitors helped 
us to press on to higher and better liv- 
ing. Our church papers are as eagerly 





%& For all the family—the scriptural story 
as it flows from the simple beginning in 
Genesis through epic drama to the early 
Christian Church. Told vividly and rev- 
erently, “its narrative value is of high 
order . . . dramatic and frequently elo- 
quent.”—New York Herald Tribune. A 
favorite of young and old! “To read it 
is a thrilling experience.”—Dr. Daniel A. 


awaited as our personal mail. ae Sb pues. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 20 full-page illustrations. $1.95 


The Christian Century, The Presbyte- 
rian Survey—all for $9.00 for one 
whole year! A small outlay of money, 
a large income—of happy family life in 
the home, the church, the community— 
and the world. 


—VIRGINIA (Mrs. Donald W.) 7a ‘ ? 
RICHARDSON, . Strong’s Exhaustive 


President of the Woman’s Auxiliary of =} 2 
the Synod of Virginia. a Oa b/d CE re 3 the 


Church Paper Week—Oct. 13-20. 








LISTING EVERY WORDIN THE BIBLE 








Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 


School % The most complete rye pos- 

. - Pre sible! It lists every word in the Bible and 

GEO. C. BELIANGRATE, ident every passage in which it occurs. The 
The Best in High School Education. main concordance is a single alphabetical 


list, in exact successsion of book, chapter, 
and verse. Word or term is given in ex- 
act form, precise pronunciation, and 
various meanings. 1,809 pages. Bound in 
quarto-buckram. 7.50 

Thumb-indexed, $8.75 


Babun Gap, Ga. 














WESTMINSTER COLLEGE | 


A Presbyterian College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri 


Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the 
values of a liberal education that is 
Christian. 
Thoroughness' in_ Instruction 
Friendliness on the Campus 
Sound Personal Guidance 





Franc L. McCluer, President 








% Prepared by 66 contributors represent- 
ing the best biblical scholarship in the 
English-speaking world, this complete vol- 
ume presents the rich treasures of present- 
day biblical authorities. Five’ helpful, fact- 
filled books within a single volume. Maps 
in color. Cross-references. 6 by 9 inches. 
1,452 pages. 








MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Oldest Seuthern Presbyterian College ¥ AT YOUR |meler-4 a B-1010) @y me) °4 3 


for Women 





ABINCDON-COKESBURY @ NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


Register now for 1947-48 
A number of valuable competitive 
scholarships are available. 














For information write: 


Dean Martha C. Grafton 
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EDITORIAL 


A Climactic Year 











All over the church—for those with 
eyes to see—there are evidences of 
tremendous accomplishments as a result 
of the Home Missions Emergency Cam- 
paign during these past few years. As 
Leslie Patterson tells the story across 
the South, the annual offering which is 
reported in statistical tables does not 
begin to indicate what has been done, 
for back of the annual objective is a 
tenfold effort of work and giving on 
the part of hundreds of local groups. 
With the incentive of the Emergency 
Fund, many congregations or potential 
congregations have stretched them- 
selves in order to provide what other- 
wise would have required years, or else 
would have demanded effurts which in 
countless communities might nevet 
have been made. 

Therefore, in the backwash of war, 
with the South still in industrial up- 
heaval, with challenging opportunities 
on every hand, the summons to hear the 
call to the church must not go unheedetl 
in this climactic year. 


Mrs. Reynolds’ Will 

Many things could be said of the mag- 
nificent provisions of the will of the 
late Mrs. William Reynolds ef Wins- 
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ton-Salem, N. C., as reported on page 
three. These far-flung benefactions 
bring new courage and new opportuni- 
ties to many institutions. They also 
give a powerful example which may 
well be followed, not only by people as 
well-to-de, but by multitudes of lesser 
means. 

Porticularly do we wish to call at- 
tention to the provision for aged min- 
isters of the synod. How annual returns 
on the $400,000 are to be used we do 
not know—whether to supplement pay- 
ments of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
or to provide homes for retired minis- 
ters, as N. C. Methodists are doing, or 
otherwise. But we shall watch with 
interest to see, and we shall listen for 
those in other synods to follow this good 
example 


The Episcopalian Are In! 


With the recent triennial convention 
of the Episcopal Church giving such 
wholehearted approval of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America (in process of formation) new 
light is focused upon this enterprise 
about which we have heard little during 
the past two years. 

Episcopalians, after being only con- 
sulting members of the Federal Council 
for a long while, and only in recent 
years having become full-fledged mem- 
bers of that cooperative agency, find the 
fellowship of the other churches to their 
liking to such an extent that they now 
take a leading place in the formation of 
this more comprehensive service agency. 
In so doing they make their influence 
count for much in the formative period 
of a highly important organization. 

After prolonged study and numerous 
revisions the plan which provides 
“Closer Relations of General Interde- 
nominational Agencies,’’ was published 
in April, 1944. It provides a means for 
the facilitation of the program of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
the Foreign Missions Conference, the 
Home Missions Council and four other 

These 
been 


important agencies. separate 
developed 
through the years as various needs have 
been recognized, The proposed National 
Council, properly coordinating and re- 
lating all interdenominational 
functions, provides a commonsense way 
of doing what we should have done had 
we been organizing our cooperative 
work together from the beginning. This 
is a step which has been all-too-long de- 
layed. 


organizations have 


these 


At the same time, adequate provision 
is made for autonomy of the respective 
agencies, for safe-guarded relationships 
io their respective denominations, and 
for partial participation for those groups 
which may be reluctant to work in the 
total program of cooperating Protestant- 
ism in America. 

This matter haw not been officially 
presented to our denomination for ac- 
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tion as yet. When it is, Episcopalians 
and other evangelicals will have given 
us good positive action to follow as we 
join more wholeheartedly in the tre- 
mendous work which this enterprise 
represents, 


Publication Prevue 


Things are happening in Presbyterian 
publication circles. We have previously 
noted in our news columns something 
of the USA plans which are being made. 
An official weekly (Presbyterian Life) 
is in the making. The old Philadelphia 
Presbyterian is being refashioned, re- 
staffed and supported by ample private 
funds. Editorial head is a former Pres- 
byterian, US, minister—Jarvis Morris. 
This venture, backed by potent names 
like Mackay (Princeton), Pew (Sun 
Oil) and others will be announced soon. 
Meanwhile, The Presbyterian Tribune 
and The Church Times, both published 
by Presbyterian Colleagues, are merg- 
ing in order to provide a larger weekly, 
and Carlyle Adams who has given part 
of his time to editorial direction of the 
papers is now giving all his time. 


Long-time plans of THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK tell of an enlarged 
and improved paper as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 


At the present time, however, the 
word Interpretation is being discussed 
widely by the ministers of the church, 
for this is the title of a new quarterly 
which will appear in January, succeed- 
ing the old Union Seminary Review. 
With an ambitious program, an inter- 
nationally famous list of contributors, 
and an unworked but workable idea, 
this quarterly proposes to fill a need for 
a journal of Biblical interpretation such 
as none in this country now fills, Con- 
ceived on a grand scale, the publication 
has enlisted and is enlisting top-flight 
names as editors and contributors. Full 
announcements of this program will 
likely be made before many weeks have 
passed. 





During Church Paper Week, 1946 

Each Woman's Auxiliary, enlisting 
for THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK 10 or more new $3-subscribers 
(NO renewals), will receive with the 
compliments of the paper, (in addi- 
tion to $1-commissions) a copy of 
“The Most Important Publication of 
1946"°— 


THE REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION 
of the 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Help the Auxiliary of your church 
to secure this valuable book by sub- 
scribing for someone in your congre- 
zation. Secretaries of Literature will 
receive subscriptions. 


Church Paper Week, October 13-20 
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“THEM KING JAMES VERSIONS” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“The word of God is not bound.” II. 
Tim. 2:9. 


terians is, you done th’owed down 
the Old Bible and tuck up with 
them King James Versions.’’ 


So an earnest Baptist in the back 
country told an earnest Presbyterian. 
To be sure the Presbyterian went no 
farther astray, he presented her with an 
“Old Bible, none of them Versions,” 
which the Presbyterian (not to be blown 
about by any winds of Baptist doctrine) 
put away on the bottom shelf to await 
the verdict of the next Presbyterian 
minister to come that way. When he 
took a look at the suspected volume, the 
Old Bible turned out to be simply an 
American Bible Society edition, its title 
page clean and innocent of any reference 
to such man-made things as Versions. 
It did not take long to demonstrate that 
the Old Bible and the Version were word 
for word identical. 


1 « TROUBLE with you Presby- 


What garbled notions were in the 
mind of the donor of the Old Bible one 
cannot say. Perhaps he had caught 
a phrase from some Presbyterian 
preacher, or possibly he had seen that 
suspicious word on the title of some 
Bible in Presbyterian hands. 


At all events he spoke more wisely 
than he knew. For a good many in our 
church, nut to mention others, have ac- 
tually “tuck up with’ the King James 
version, To countless thousands that 
translation is THE Bible. Let anything 
else but the King James version be read 
in church, or quoted in Sunday school 
literature, or recommended by _ the 
preacher, and the King-Jameser becomes 
suspicious at once. Don’t tamper with 
the word of God! Number 16 of ‘‘Vocal 
Gems” (published in Dayton, Tenn.) is 
entitled, ‘“‘Just leave it alone.” The first 
stanza runs: 


“Some doubters are trying God’s Word 
to revise, 

Just leave it alone, just leave it alone; 

No longer this word or that passage they 
prize, 

Don’t change it, just leave it alone.” 


What the writer meant to say, of 
course, was: Leave the Word of God 
alone. What he is actually urging 
(without knowing it) is: Leave the King 
James Version alone. The literal and 
verbal inspiration of the 1611 transla- 
tion is an article of real belief for more 
people than the reader might think. 
When a word is changed, or worse yet, 
a whole verse omitted from a revision, 
the King-Jameser is shocked. To him 
any alteration seems the height of ir- 
reverence, even blasphemy, for it seems 
like trying to correct God himself. The 
instructed Christian knows better, of 
course. But even the instructed Chris- 


tian sometimes feels uneasy at changes 
so drastic as the removal of sentences or 
even whole paragraphs, as in the new 
Revised Standard translation. 


E NEED TO REMEMBER, and 

teach to our children and young 

people, a few facts and one 
great truth, One fact is that there is 
no English translation that is ‘‘the’’ 
Bible. There never was such a transla- 
tion, there never will be. Another is 
that not even the ‘original’? Greek or 
Hebrew can be “the Bible,” for in that 
case the Bible has been lost to the world. 
What we do have in the Greek is several 
thousand manuscripts, verbally dis- 
agreeing with one another at many 
points. But a third fact is that all the 
variations put together do not affect a 
single major Christian doctrine. You 
can use the ‘‘western” Greek text or the 
‘neutral’ texts or any other family of 
manuscripts you like; the basic Chris- 
tian doctrines are always there, un- 
affected by the variant readings. An- 
other fact to remember is that when 
changes are made in a revision, even a 
large one like the omission of Mark 
16:9-20 from the R. S. V., the aim is not 
to tamper with the Word of God, but 
to get closer to that Ward as it came 
first of all. In the King James Version 
there are (at least) a thousand mis- 
translations. If you think of the origi- 
nal language as “the” Bible, then the 
King James misrepresents the Word of 
God again and again. The revisers are 
simply trying to represent the Word, to 
re-present it, more truly than it was or 
could have been done before. 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree. 
Preparatory: 10th, lith, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 

Business Administration. 

Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial, 
Instructor Rating. 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Vocational Courses prepare to operate 


Apartments available for married 
Registration Fee $5.00 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 
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HE LARGE TRUTH is that God’s 
Word is far more important than 
words. Had it been essential to 

God’s purposes that his Word be em- 
bodied in a set form of words, not only 
would there never have been a single 
variation in the copies-——and copies of 
copies of copies—of the first manu- 
scripts, but we should all have been 
miraculously endowed with ability to 
read Greek and Hebrew for ourselves. 
No, the Word of God is not bound. It is 
not bound to words, it is not bound to a 
translation. Every word, and every 
translation, is simply a means to the 
great end, that God’s eternal Spirit may 
break through the barriers of language 
and speak to the human soul. 

Let us take up with the Spirit, not 
with the letter; with the Word of God 
and not with any version. 


TRISTATE REST HOME 


(NEAR PORT JERVIS, NEW YORK) 





Restful Christian surroundings @ Open 
all year @ Beautifully situated @ 35 acres 
high and dry @ On the scenic Delaware 
tiver @ An ideal vacation, summer or 
winter @® Wonderful meals @ Permanent 
guests accepted @ Special attention to the 
elderly and convalescents @ Nurse in at- 
tendance @ Reasonable rates @ Send for 
free illustrated folder. 


ELMO L. BATEMAN, Director 
Irvington 11, New Jersey 


3 BIBLE GAMES FOR $1 


Let your children learn Bible facts 
through these games. A game of four 
maps covering four periods of Old Testa- 
ment history. There are two card games 
giving the biography of 54 Old Testament 
Characters. Israelite enemies and forces 
for good and evil are brought out. These 
games are full of contest and amusement. 

1—Bible Maps For 
2—Bible Characters Xmas 
3—Bible Life 
All three mailed postpaid for $1 
ERIBLE GAME PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 304 Van Nuys, Calif. 
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SOUTHWESTERN 


AT MEMPHIS 
_ , Education brought to the highest point of 
development and efficiency and . 
with Christian principles.’-—-WOODROW WILSON. 


. shot through at every point 


CHARLES E. DIEHL, President 















At all bookstores 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


A splendid gift book 
that brings hope as well 
as reading pleasure 


By Unknown 


Ways 


By W. G. BRANCH. Here is a book of hope, rather than 
of pity; of inspiration rather than of sympathy. By re- 
counting experiences of well known people who have 
won magnificent triumphs over their handicaps, the 
author points the way to similar victories for others. A 
book that can (and should) be given to every handi- 
capped person — without embarrassment to the giver or 
the recipient. Just published, $1.50 


“A treasury of devotion...” 


Five Minutes a Day 


Compiled by ROBERT E. SPEER. Prayers, Bible verses 
and poems for our daily moments of prayer-and quiet 
thought. “A beautiful and enriching treasury of devo- 
tion. All will discover in it a true means of communion 
with God.” — Henry Sloane Coffin $1.00 
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Believes that 


combined with Christian 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Culture and scholarship should be 


Dr. Hunter B. Blakely, President 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Assembly Benevolences Show 
Some Increases, Some Decreases 


Benevoiences for the first six months 
of the current church year show some 
substantial increases, some decreases. 
Foreign missions moves steadily on- 
ward, showing an increase for the period 
amounting to more than $61,000. Re- 
ports are as folluws: 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $337,- 
718: inerease over last year, $61,440. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $132,508; 
decrease, $2,800. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $62,825; decrease, 
$2,061. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $21,663; increase, $2,131, 

Assembly's Training School (Rich- 
mond), $15,964; increase, $1,555. 





Stories of Wanamaker and 
George W. Watts on Radio 

Stories of two Presbyterian laymen 
one US, one USA-—who made outstand- 
ing contributions as Sunday school 
leaders were broadcast on the Victorious 
Living transcribed radio program as a 
part of the current religious education 
emphasis. One of these men was John 
Wanamaker, the other was George 
Washington Watts. 

-A transcript of the broadcast is as 
follows: 

From errand boy at $1.25 a week to 
owner and proprietor of one of the 
world’s greatest department stores; 
Postmaster General of the United States 
in 1889: but his first interest was the 
religious training of children. That was 
John Wanamaker, more than a mer- 
chant prince, more than a champion of 
progressive services: rural free de- 
livery, Postal savings and parcel post. 
As a young man of twenty, John Wana- 
maker started the Bethany Sunday 
School of Philadelphia which grew from 
27 to more than 4,000 members under 
his leadership. For 12 years he was 
president of the Pennsylvania State Sun- 
day School Association. Among many 
businesses, public service and benevolent 
interests, Mr. Wanamaker himself con- 
sidered his Sunday school work his 
greatest achievement. 

He helped organize a broken and all 
but hopeless commonwealth. That was 
George Washington Watts, who was for- 
ever building. Railroads. cotton fac- 
tories, banks and _ other’ enterprises 
sprang up under his hands, struck root 
in the North Carolina soil and grew. 
Little by little the state emerged from 
the blackness of her desolation into the 
light of a new day. The business genius 
which made George Washington Watts 
the dominant factor in the industrial de- 
velopment of North Carolina always 
served a higher purpose—the meeting 
of human need and the extension of the 
Kingdom of God. For over thirty years 
he was superintendent of the main Sun- 
day school of his church, and every Sun- 
diay afternoon taught a Bible class at the 
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Pearl Mill Mission. He served twenty- 
three years as a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the International Sun- 
day School Association. His benevo- 
lences included hospitals, colleges, semi- 
naries, orphanages, home and foreign 






A source book for 


ths 
me missions, Christian education and suc- _ 
es cessive buildings for his own church in leaders of services by 


: Durham. 3 
wa The Victorious Living program (five HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
—_ minutes daily), sponsored and produced : 

by the International Council of Religious 

Education, is now being broadcast over THE 

152 stations in 39 states and two Cana- 


” MINISTERIAL : Pp | | , BLAIC 
‘|= WORSHIP} 


J. F. Preston from Pontotoc, Miss., to 
401 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
William C. Brown from Hazard, Ky., 


to Harveyton, Ky. : O | Cs OD 
d- C. K. Taffe from Huntington, W. Va., 















































01 to Box 348, Southern Pines, N. C. 

us David L. Wood, West Palm Beach, 

- — ge eos magn = — ” a Prepared for the guidance of all who are responsible 
on sissippi State College, State College, ‘i iP 2 é 
hn Miss. for conducting divine services—a new book which 
ge Chester F. Monk, Atlanta, has ac- shows how the worshiper’s attention can be directed 

cepted a call to The Chapel in the upon God and kept there during every part of the 
as Gardens, Savannah, service. Chapters on the history of rituals, the art of 

John R. Tackett, Mt. Olive, Miss., has public worship, composing prayers and sermons, 

te accepted a call to the Altan and Bethany : choosing hymns, and children’s services. $2.00 
he churches, Monroe, N. C. A PULPIT BOOK CLUB SELECTION 
Ss: (, H. Smith from Palestine, Texas, to 
es Clifton, Texas. 
he Henry S. Robinson, Durant, Miss., is 
as to be pastor of the Mallard Creek 
r- church, RFD 7, Charlotte, N. C. 
of John ©. Solomon from Falkland, N. 

e- C., to Box 214, Great Falls, S. C. 
st. J. A. Carriker, Eldorado, Texas, is to 
a- be supply pasior of the Indian Trail and 
Ly Siler churches, Indian Trail, N. C. 

m G. F. Kirkpatrick from Maxton, N. C., 

or to Blenheim, S. C. 

4S R. Gage Lloyd from Crockett. Texas, 

n- to the Big Spring, Texas, church. - 

y E. W. Mitchell, formerly at Bena- Davidson College 

it vides, Texas, has begun his pastorate at ‘ , 

* the Aldene church, Houston, Texas. Davidson, North Carolina. 

is Charles R. McCain from Umatilla, A SAFE PLACE FOR YOUTH 
Fla., to Box 1044, Pascagoula, Miss. 

ll (Eastlawn church). AN EXCELLENT CHOICE 

s Fulton C. Lytle, Mt. Airy, N. C., has f 
or 
re accepted a call to the Westminster 
i church, Atlanta, Ga. AN ENDURING INVESTMENT 
1s K. C. Seawright from Durant, Miss., 
rt to 318 Cleveland St., New Albany, Miss. 
y. Fred A. Hopkins from Great Falls, 
n S. C., to East Liberty St., York, S. C. 1776 H d -Syd y C ll g 1946 
e J. H. Gruver from Black Mountain, amp en ne 0 e e 
8 N. C., to Box 187, Inverness, Fla. Where Leaders Are Trained 
es R. Frederick Brown, Asheville, N. C., 

= resigned his pastorate at the Malvern As of 1941, Hampden-Sydney College ranked 
s Hills church at a recent meeting of ® 8th in the Nation 
g Asheville Presbytery. ® 1st in the South 
- 5 ¢ ist in Virginia 
a DEATH ¢ 1st in the Southern Presbyterian Church 
q William Franklin Hollingsworth, 79, in the percentage of its graduates enrolled in medical schools 
4 stated clerk of Atlanta Presbytery for Edgar G. Gammon, President Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
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home of his son in Atlanta. In addition 
to several pastorates, Mr. Hollingsworth 
was active in many educational institu- 
tions including, at one time or another, 
Glade Valley school, Beechwood Semi- 
nary, Mitchell College, North Avenue 
School, and Lucy Cobb Institute. 


CHAPLAINS 

Wm. S. Summers from Oakland, 
Calif., to H & S Company, ist Marines, 
lst Marine Division, Fleet Marine 
Force, care Postmaster, FPO, San Fran- 
cisco. Chaplain Summers is stationed 
in Tientsin, China. 

C. E. McLean, Jr., will become pastor 
of the Eminence, Ky., church. 

Duncan R. Crocket was installed as 
pastor of the Elizabethtown, Ky., 
church Sept. 29. 

Theoderic E. Roberts, Jr., from Co- 
rona, Calif., to 3976 Morrell St., Paci- 
fic Beach, San Diego, Calif. 

G. F. Garlington, Jr., formerly at 
Prenter, W. Va., is at Apt. G-3, North 
Hall, 100 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 

Archie C. Ray will complete his 
graduate work at Union Seminary by 
mid-November, after which time he will 
be available for pastoral duties. 

D. Douglas Wilkinson, now teaching 
at Presbyterian College, Clinton, §S. C., 
is available for pastoral supply on Sun- 
days throughout the year. 


RETIRED 

Cc. H. Little, pastor of the Sharon 
church, Route 2, Charlotte, N. C. has 
retired from the active pastorate. He 
and Mrs. Little plan to live in the Char- 
lotte area. 


NEW BOYS SCHOOL 

Ernest F. Baulch, former principal 
of the Morgan School for boys, Peters- 
burg, Tenn., and stated supply of the 
First church, Petersburg, has, with his 
brother, James H. Baulch, founded the 
Baulch Junior School for Boys at Park 
City, Ky., 100 miles south of Louis- 
ville. 





MAKE MONEY for your church. Sell 
delicious fresh shelled pecans. Write 
for large free price list. 


c. A. Hartley, Box 92, Fairhope, Ala. 
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STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering — successful for 45 
years. Free—no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 5300,Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind, 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Paul Trains for His Life Work 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 20 


Acts 9:19b-27; 


Paul’s life naturally divides itself 
into four periods: (1) the Pharisaic pe- 
riod, including, we may conjecture, 
the first thirty years of his life, A. D. 
5-35; (2) the period of his early min- 
istry, or what may be called the period 
of his missionary apprenticeship, cover- 
ing a space of twelve years; (3) the pe- 
riod of his great missionary campaigns, 
lasting about nine years; and (4) the 
period of his imprisonment, lasting ap- 
proximately eight years, A. D. 56-64. 

In the last two lessons we have re- 
viewed Saul’s life as a Pharisee, ending 
with his conversion on the road to Da- 
mascus. We come now to study his 
early ministry, as exercised during the 
second great period of his life. We de- 
vote only one lesson to all of these 
twelve years, significant as they must 
have been, because of the paucity of 
the material at our disposal. The lit- 
tle information that we have comes 
from scattered references in the Book 
of Acts (written by Paul’s personal phy- 
sician and friend) and from a few in- 
cidental remarks dropped by Paul in 
the course of some of his letters. 


I. In Damascus 


Damascus, a city old when Abraham 
was young, lay on the very border of 
the Roman Empire. Its relations: with 
Jerusalem were so intimate that many 
Jews made it their home. Some of 
these Jews had probably heard Jesus 
during his public ministry (Mt. 4:24); 
others, no doubt, heard Peter at Pen- 
tecost; and some perhaps had fied from 
Jerusalem after the death of Stephen 
(Acts 9:13). In any case it is easy 
to see how a Christian church had 
sprung up in this ancient city. Saul’s 
first act as a follower of Christ was 
to associate himself openly with his fel- 
low believers. 

His second act was to bear public 
witness to his new-found faith in Jesus. 
Straightway, in the synagogue, where 
all the religious minded Jews of the 
community were wont to gather, he pro- 
elaimed Jesus as the Son of God, i. e., 
the promised Messiah. The Jews were 
amazed that one who had come to per- 
secute the followers of Jesus should 
now make their faith his own. But one 
of the elements of Paul’s strength “‘was 
his willingness to confess a mistake. 
In the estimation of many it is a sign 
of strength to ‘stand by one’s guns,’ 
but a great deal of stubborness has mas- 
queraded under this disguise. It takes 
much more courage to change one’s 
course of action in the face of facts 
than to hold in one’s course for the 
saving of one’s pride.” (Roy L. Smith). 


11:25-26; Galatians 1:18-19 


Writing years later to the church im 
Galatia, Paul said, ‘‘Straightway (fol- 
lowing his conversion) I went 
away into Arabia.’’ He may have gone 
no further than the desert region near 
Damascus, he may have gone as far as 
Sinai. In any case it was the region 
where Moses, the great lawgiver of the 
race, passed his forty years of prepa- 
ration; it included the district which 
produced Elijah. 

Luke does not mention this Arabian 
trip and students are uncertain as to 
the exact place in which it should be 
inserted in the Acts. Various sugges- 
tions are made; but the most likely 
one would place it just after vs. 21. 
The purpose of the retirement is not 
difficult to imagine. As Rackham says: 
“After the vision and baptism the one 
thing which Paul needed was a space 
for silent reflection and communion 
with God. His old ideas of righteous- 
ness, of the Scriptures, of the Messiah, 
had to be formed anew; he had to learn 
the true meaning of the new revelation 
of God and the gospel of Christ, of his 
own election, and the work to which 
he was called. So, like Moses, like 
Elijah, like the Lord himself, he re- 
tired into the wilderness.” 


How long he remained in the solitude 
of the desert we do not know. He 
passed three years, we are told, in Ara- 
bia (including his stay in the city of 
Damascus), but how the time was di- 
vided between the two we can only 
conjecture. Most students imagine that 
he spent only a few weeks in such quiet 
meditation, returning to Damascus for 


13 


a rather lengthy stay. 

The results of this meditation, this 
spiritual ‘“‘retreat,’’ we might term it, 
was immediately apparent. He had 
grown not only in his comprehension 
of the gospel, but also in spiritual 
power. His arguments confounded his 
opponents and convinced many that 
Jesus was indeed the Christ. Unable 
to defeat him in argument or to check 
his growing influence, Saul’s enemies 
decided that God’s cause would be 
served by his death. They succeeded 
somehow in enlisting the sympathy and 
support of the governor, or ethnarch, 
who governed the city under Aretas, the 
Arab king (probably under the Roman 
emperor). Charges were brought, and 
orders were issued for Saul’s arrest. But 
Saul heard of the plot in time and 
managed to conceal himself from those 
who were sent to arrest him. The 
ethnarch then set soldiers to guard the 
gates night and day, and Saul’s situa- 
tion was indeed precarious. His friends, 
however, were equal to the emergency. 
The houses on the city rampart had 
windows overhanging the moat, and 
they set Saul in one of their strong 
flexible baskets, used for carrying fish, 
and lowered him over the wall, proba- 
bly under cover of darkness. This was 
Saul’s first taste of persecution and he 
seems never to have forgotten the hu- 
miliation of it. Years later, summing 
up some of the hardships which he had 
undergone for Jesus, curiously enough 
he puts this incident at the end of the 
list, “Through a window was I let down 
in a basket by the wall and escaped.” 
(II Cor. 11:33). 


II. In Jerusalem 


Fleeing from Damascus, Saul re- 
turned to Jerusalem, the city which he 
had left three years earlier breathing 
out threats and slaughter against the 
followers of Jesus. 

His first act, as previously at Da- 
mascus, was to attempt to associate 
himself with the followers of Jesus 





in Christ. 


non-professing friends? 
and conviction? 


his fare home. 


be manifested. 





The Layman’s View 
By J. WILSON McCUTCHAN 


ONVERTS TO CHRISTIANITY from Mohammedanism face not only the 
persecution of their erstwhile Mohammedan brethren, but also a latent 
suspicion of their sincerity on the part of their newly found brothers 

This fact leads naturally to the question, “Is the church too slow 

to accept the fruits of its own ministry?”’ 

This problem is essentially the same as the one we find in Acts 9:21. 

It remains equally true at the present time in America. 

picious of a new convert—the members of the church itself, or his former 

Which group is more likely to question his sincerity 


A man I know tells of a college acquaintance. 
panion and friend, he was probably the last member of the student body who 
would have been chosen by his fellow students as a candidate for the minis- 
try. The last time my friend saw this boy was at the beginning of the Christ- 
mas holidays when he was crawling beneath a Pullman berth to avoid paying 
Today he is one of the outstanding ministers of his church. 

As Christians we should avoid blame, strive for understanding, and be 
ever ready to accept the answers to our prayers in whatever way they may 


Who are more sus- 


Although a good com- 
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ehureh’) At 
with 


(‘join the first he did 
encouragement 
They remembered his previous hostility 
to the church and were suspicious and 
afraid when he came to them 
a disciple. 


not meet much 


now as 
Fortunately for Saul and 
for the church, there was one man who 
seemed to have a 
standing folk 
sponsored the 


under- 

later 
development in 
Christian work at Antioch, and who re- 
tained his faith in the possibilities la- 
tent in John Mark when Paul was ready 
to give 


genius for 
Barnabas, who 


new 


him up. Barnabas listened to 


Saul’s story, believed him, and intro- 
duced Peter and James, the 
Lord's brother, now one of the leading 
Christians in Jerusalem, and 
as an apostle—the only two in the city 
at the time. Thenceforward he was re- 
ceived by the church in Jerusalem as a 


him to 


reckoned 


member in good standing. 

The significant 
during Saul’s stay in Jerusalem was his 
with 


second happening 
intercourse 
only two of 
were the real leaders of the 
Luke that he with them 
going in and out of Jerusalem, a He- 


the apostles. Though 


them were present, they 
group. 
tells us was 
braistic formula expressing confidential 
Writing to the Galatians, 
Paul tells us that to see Peter had been 
the main purpose of his journey. His 
aim was not to instruction in 
discipleship or to be given his apostolic 
appointment or This com- 
mission, as he declared to the Galatians, 
had come to him directly by a revela 
tion of Jesus Christ. What he wanted, 
probably, that Peter should tell 
him about the earthly life and ministry 
of Jesus. 


intercourse. 


receive 


commission. 


was 


Saul already knew Jesus, but 
flesh. His 
gious experience needed 


not according to the reli- 
now to be re- 
inforced by an actual knowledge of the 


historical facts which formed its basis. 


The third thing which we note about 
Paul’s stay in Jerusalem was his pub- 
lic proclamation of the gospel His 
total sojourn lasted not more than 15 
days, yet he set out at once to preach 
boldly in the name of the Lord. He 
began to carry out here the 
augurated by Stephen 
fining himself to the 


plan in 

Instead of con 
Palestinian Jews, 
as the apostles seem to have done, he 
gave his special attention to the Gre- 
cian or non-Palestinian Jews, speaking 
to them and disputing against them. 
Saul had himself belonged to this group 
and he was only carrying the gospel to 
his old Their friendship 
was swallowed up in rage at 
what they deemed his apostasy and they 
began to consider 
stroy him. 

This 


associates. 
however 


how they could de- 


brings us to the fourth thing 


we are told about Saul's visit to Jerusa- 
lem--his 
city. His 


from the 
him that his 
that it would 
Seemingly 
persuaded, until, as 
he worshipped in the temple (it is in- 
teresting to note that Paul had not re- 
pudiated Judaism) God spoke to 
in a vision commanding him to leave 
and reminding him that he had a wider 
mission unto the Gentiles (Acts 22:17- 
21). 


forced departure 
friends told 
danger and 
be best for him to 


life was in 
retire. 
Paul could not be 


him 


Ill. In Syria and Cilicia 


Having been forced to abandon, first, 
Jerusalem, Saul 
returned to Tarsus, his native city. Our 
scattered chronological notes lead us 
to believe that he remained in Tarsus 
and its environs for the next nine years, 
consumed by 
his three great missionary journeys. We 


Damascus and, then, 


a period as long as that 


have no record of these years, but there 
bits of information that *we 
may assemble from various sources. 


are four 


First, Saul spent the time in mission 
ary activities fellow-Jews. 
And he gained considerable success, as 
indicated in Gal. 1: 21-23 and Acts 
15:41. 

Second, in these years occurred prob- 
ably, many of the tests of his faith 
which he lists in II Cor. 11:22-33— 
shipwreck, imprisonment, flogging, peril 
of robbers, perils in the efty, perils in 
the wilderness, cold and nakedness, 
and last but not least, daily anxiety 
for his churches. 


among his 


Third, it was during this period that 
he began to be troubled by some physi- 
cal infirmity, 
thorn in the 


which he describes as a 


flesh, which henceforth 


humbled him and handicapped his la- 
bors (II Cor. 12:7). 


Fourth, it was during this time that 


he enjoyed those periods of 
and intimate communion 
with Christ that he refers to in II Cor. 
12:2-4. It that his 


tracted native 


spiritual 
exaltation 
thus appears pro- 
province 
evangeli- 
cal activity but of inward development, 
and in either aspect it was a precious 
discipline for the work which awaited 
him in the providence of God.” 


sojourn in his 


was a season not merely of 


It was 
during these years of obscure but faith- 
ful toil that Paul was preparing himself 
for the great work of his life. 


IV. In Antioch 


Antioch was located at the northeas? 
corner of the Mediterranean, where the 


great caravans from the East met the 
merchant vessels from the West. It 
was at this time, and for long after- 
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wards, the third largest city of the Ro- 
man Empire, containing perhaps 500,- 


000 inhabitants, the capital of the pro-- 


vince of Syria, 
highest degree, 


and licentious.”’ 


“cosmopolitan in the 
wealthy, luxury loving 
The church in Antioch, 
which was destined to play, a notable 
role not only in New Testament times, 
but for many centuries thereafter, was 
founded by Jews fleeing from Jerusa- 
lem after the persecution which arose 
about Stephen. It noteworthy 
church in that it was the first to include 
Gentiles 
members. 


was a 


as well as Jews among _ its 
When the church at Jeru- 
salem heard of this novel departure at 
Antioch, they sent Barnabas, noted for 
his liberality of spirit, to investigate 
the matter. This great and good man 
rejoiced in the whole movement and 
settled down in Antioch to assist in the 
work. He soon found that the church 
needed still further help. As he thought 
over the situation he remembers Saul 
and realized that he was the man who 
was needed. He went to Cilicia and 
persuaded him to leave his growing 
work in the provinces in order that he 
might come to the great metropolis of 
the East. 


Saul remained in Antioch for one 
whole year and a part of the next. In 
Acts 13:1 he is listed as one of the five 
co-pastors of the church. His work 
seems to have been largely that of a 
teacher. Perhaps it was an evidence 
of the thoroughness of his work, as 
well as of its emphasis, that the disci- 
ples were first called Christians in An- 
tioch. The name signifies, in effect, 
Christ's men. Hitherto the followers of 
Jesus had been considered a Jewish sect 

-they were called believers, disciples, 
brethren, ‘‘those of the way.’’ The new 
name indicates that in Antioch they 
were finally recognized as a distinct and 
separate body. But more, it reveals 
the emphasis which the disciples “put 
en Jesus as the Christ. Surely Camp- 
bell Morgan is right when he says that 
Antioch named these people by what 
they saw in them. It was Christ which 
drew these men of different race and 
social conditions into a new fellowship 
such as the world had never seen. ‘‘They 
were the people of Christ, whomsoever 


he might have been. It was of the 
Christ they spoke, of the Christ they 
sang, for the Christ they lived.’’ 
While Saul was in Antioch a great 
fymine broke out in Palestine. The 
Christians in the former city at once 
took up a collection for their relief, 


and. as Luke says, each 
cording to his ability. So important 
did they conceive this work of relief 
to be that Barnabas and Saul were 
chosen to convey the gift to Jerusalem. 
This is the first instance of relief sent 
by one group of Christians to another, 
and is a fine illustration of the solidar- 
ity and sense of brotherhood existing 
in the early church. Surely this too is 
to be taken as one of the fruits of the 
teaching of Barnabas and Saul. 


man gave ac- 


For Further Consideration 


1. Saul’s first act in Damascus, Jeru- 
salem, and elsewhere was to associate 
himself with the other disciples of 
Christ. Could he have served Christ as 
effectively if he had held himself aloof 
from the church? What advantage is 
there today for the cause of Christ 
im Christians associating together? 
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What advantage is there for the indi- 
vidual Christian? 

2. Saul had a healthy missionary in- 
stinct. He began at once to bear wit- 
ness to Christ in Damascus, in Jeru- 
salem, in Syria, ete. We are not told 
that he was ordained by anyone to 
the gospel ministry. Are ministers the 
only ones who should seek to spread 
the gospel? What can the modern lay- 
man do? Saul went naturally to the 
synagogue—to his old associates—to 
the people of his own city and neigh- 
borhood. Where should a modern lay- 
man begin? How should he go about 
it? Why do missionaries and great 
evangelists insist that their converts 
should attempt immediately to lead 
others to Christ? 

3. Paul was willing to labor for many 
years in obscurity. It was his faithful- 
ness here that prepared him for his 
great opportunity which came later. 
“We never know for what God is pre- 
paring us in his school, for what work 
on earth, for what work in the here- 
after. Our business is to do our work 
well in the present place, whatever that 
may be.’”’ (Lyman Abbott). 

4. Saul’s disciples in Antioch were 
called Christians—Christ’s men. Was 
this an appropriate name? Why? What 
does the name indicate? What has it 
come to signify? Is the true Christian 
one who believes in Jesus as the Son 
of God? What else must he believe 
in? Must he accept Jesus’ way of life? 
Is one who accepts Jesus’ way of life 
but who denies his death truly a 
Christian? What about one who ac- 
cepts his death, but rejects his way of 
life? What is the world’s definition of 
a Christian today? What is yours? 

5. Saul’s disciples in Antioch were 
conscious of their brotherhood in 
Christ. In times of need they were 
really to prove their common brother- 
hood. As the church has grown larger 
has it retained this sense of solidarity? 
Do we feel that we are one in Christ 
with other Presbyterian bodies? With 
the Methodists and Baptists? With the 
churches of Europe? With the churches 
of the mission lands? Give examples 
where possible. Are denominations a 
bar to brotherhood? How can the 
sense of brotherhood best be expressed 
today? How can it be increased? 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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The Making 
of a Preacher 


By W. M. MACGREGOR. Here is the inside of the 
preacher's heart and mind . . . the diverse means by 
which he may cultiyate essential qualities of character, 
attitude, and vision, and attain the necessary knowledge 
of God and man. “I do not know when | have so 
thoroughly enjoyed a book on preaching. Every minister 
would profit by it.”—Morgan P. Noyes. 

Just published, $1.00 











Great 
Christian Books 


By HUGH MARTIN. “Introduces the reader to some 
of the great literature which every Christian should 
know. A mine of personal inspiration and sermonic 
material for ministers. Fascinating and inspiring.”— 
Edwin E. Aubrey. $1.50 

















THE 
Resurrection 


of Christ 


By A. MICHAEL RAMSEY. Did Christ rise physically from 
the dead—or only in the spirit? How do these two views 
affect the concept of Christianity as a whole? Which is 
more justified, and why? Canon Ramsey discusses care- 
fully the conclusions of many who have sought the 
answers, and then presents his own conclusions which 
are a major contribution to Christian thought. 

Just published, $1.00 
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Don't neglect the birds in the bush, 
just because you’ve got one in your hand! The big 
opportunities in life aren’t always picked up easily. 
But, once captured, they prove worth the time and 
effort they demand. 


A broad College education is such an opportunity. 


Four years of College . . . three or four more of 
law or medical school, or theological seminary, if 
you choose those professions. . . . Too much time, 
you say, from living? Better take what you can get 
right now? 


Each young man—or young woman—must find 
the final answer himself, of course. But the evidence 
speaks for College for those who are qualified. Men 
and women have to be better educated, today, for 


today’s problems are more complex than ever before. 


Our Church believes in higher education. Its Col- 
leges have been founded to increase knowledge, to 
build character. Because they help Christians lead 
more efficient lives, they help the Church become a 
more effective instrument in the world. 


Tuition is not high, and work programs and scholarship funds are 
available for those in need of financial assistance. For information, 
write to the president of the College of your choice, or to Rev. Wade 
H. Boggs, D.D., 410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
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Presbyterian Educational Institutions 
(Listed in order of establishment) 


1. Controlled by the Synods 


COLLEGES 
Hampden-Sydney Colleget (1775), Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
Centre Collegett (1819) Danville, Ky. 
Davidson Colleget (1836) Davidson, N. C. 
Southwestern* (1848) Memphis, Tenn. 
Austin College* (1849) Sherman, Texas 
Westminster Colleget (1851) Fulton, Mo. 
Queens Colleget (1857) Charlotte, N. C. 
King College* (1867) Bristol, Tenn. 
Arkansas College* (1872) Batesville, Ark. 
Presbyterian College* (1880) Clinton, S. C. 
Belhaven Colleget (1894) Jackson, Miss. 
Flora Macdonald Colleget (1896) . Red Springs, N. C. 
Davis and Elkins Coliege* (1904) . . Elkins, W. Va. 
Montreat Colieget (1916) Montreat, N. C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Mitchell College* (1856) 
Peace Colleget (1857) 
Lees Junior College* (1884) 
Lees-McRae College* (1900) 
Schreiner Institute* (1923) 
Presbyterian Junior Colleget (1928) . . 


Statesville, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Jackson, Ky. 
Banner Elk, N. C. 
Kerrville, Texas 
Maxton, N. C. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Union Theological Seminary (1812) . . Richmond, Va. 
Columbia Theological Seminary (1828) . Decatur, Ga. 
Louisville Theological Seminary (1853) Louisville, Ky. 
Austin Theological Seminary (1902) . . Austin, Texas 


2. Affiliated Presbyterian Colleges 


Mary Baldwin Colleget+ (1842) 


Staunton, Va. 
Agnes Scott College} (1889) 


Decatur, Ga. 


3. Controlled by the General Assembly 


General Assembly’s Training 
School (1914) 
*Coed tWomen tMen 


Richmond, Va. 
ttA filiated 
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